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Law dean named 
new vice president 
academic 


Convocation 2001 


Four new grads-to-be celebrate amid the blooms of UVic's Finnerty Gardens. L-r: Valerie Houle 
(theatre), Gord Humphrey (geography/environmental studies), Jackie Adamthwaite (theatre) and 
Ryan Melsom (English) are among the almost 2,500 students graduating at the university's spring 
2001 convocation ceremonies this week. For profiles on some of our award-winning grads, check 
out the special convocation pullout section on pages 5-8. 


The University of Victoria has a new 
vice president academic and provost 
— Prof. Jamie Cassels, a member of 
the University of Victorias faculty 
of law since 1981 and dean of law 
since 1999. The five-year appoint¬ 
ment is effective Aug. 1, 2001. 

Cassels* appointment was ap¬ 
proved by UVic*s board of governors 
following the unanimous recom¬ 


mendation of a 15-member search 
committee and favourable ratifica¬ 
tion by 94 per cent of voting faculty 
members. 

“This is an outstanding appoint¬ 
ment,** says UVic President Dr. 
David Turpin, who headed the 
search committee. “Jamie is a re¬ 
markable scholar and has a clear un¬ 
derstanding of the challenges facing 
this university. He’ll bring 
exceptional integrity and 
leadership skills to his new 
position, and I*m looking 
forward to working with 
him closely in the years 
ahead.” 

As vice president aca¬ 
demic and provost, 
Cassels will be responsible 
for general supervision of 
all academic programs, 
long-range academic 
planning, enrolment 
management and all hu¬ 
man resource matters re¬ 
lated to UVic faculty. 

During his 20 years at 
the university, Cassels has 
served on many law fac¬ 
ulty and university com¬ 


mittees, as well as senate and the 
faculty association (including two 
years as its vice president). “I*ve 
tried always to be a good citizen of 
the entire university,” he says. “I 
think I understand its policies, pro¬ 
cedures and institutional culture.” 

Cassels has won the law facul¬ 
ty’s master teacher award twice 
(1986 and 1996), the UVic Alumni 


Scientists and engineers at UVic 
have been awarded more than $8 
million in new research funding in 
the 2001/2002 competition for 
funding from the Natural Sciences 
and Engineering Research Council 
of Canada (NSERC). 

The money will support new 
projects over the next five years and 
is added to funding for multi-year 
projects approved by NSERC in 
previous annual competitions. 

In the research grant category, 


Associations Excellence in Teaching 
Award (1998), and the Canadian 
Association of Law Teachers Award 
for Academic Excellence (1999). 

He holds a BA in law and phi¬ 
losophy from Carleton University, 
an LL.B (bachelor of law) from the 
University of Western Ontario and 
an LL.M (master of law) from Co¬ 
lumbia University. His areas of 


UVic faculty members were 
awarded a total of $6,379,745. All 
but six of UVic’s 53 proposals for 
NSERC research grants were ap¬ 
proved, for a success rate of 88.68 
per cent. 

In addition, UVic scientists and 
engineers were awarded $1,748,093 
in research equipment and other 
funding from NSERC. 

“These results continue the very 
strong performance of UVic re¬ 
searchers in grant competitions in 


teaching and research include con¬ 
tracts, legal theory, and remedies. 
Other interests include environmen¬ 
tal issues, law and society in India, 
and race and gender issues in the law 
of tort. He’s the author of several 
books, including The Uncertain 
Promise of Law: Lessons from Bhopal 
and Remedies: The Law of Damages . 

See CASSELS ... p. 3 


recent years,” says Dr. Martin 
Taylor, vice president research. 

“The quality of our scientists and 
engineers is reflected in the fact that 
they receive more than $10 million 
from NSERC annually to support 
their work, making UVic one of the 
top universities in the country for 
NSERC support. This funding will 
ensure UVic’s capacity to make fur¬ 
ther significant contributions to 
knowledge in engineering and the 
sciences.” 



Cassels 


UVic researchers awarded $8 million 
in science and engineering grants 
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Dr. Stephen Scobie (English) is the 2001/02 recipient of the UVic 
Humanities Centre faculty fellowship. The annual award provides a 
faculty member release time from administrative and teaching 
responsibilities to complete a major research project. Scobie's project is 
entitled "Mapping the City of Light: Images of the City of Paris in the 
Works of 20th-Century Canadian Writers." The project grew out of 
Scobie's own love for Paris, where he lived briefly and which features 
prominently in his Governor General's award-winning book of poetry 
McAlmon's Chinese Opera. The previous recipient of the fellowship was 
Dr. Smaro Kamboureli (English), whose topic was "Diaspora's Dream- 
work/Greek Australian Culture." 

Biology adjunct assistant professor Dr. Eleanor White was awarded the 
2001 Women of Distinction Award in the science, technology and 
environment category at this year's awards banquet on May 10. An 
internationally renowned forest research scientist, she has made 
breakthrough contributions in technology during 35 years with the 
Canadian Forest Service. White developed DNA fingerprinting procedures 
to trace illegally harvested trees and DNA markers for monitoring forest 
genetic diversity. 

The medal rush isn't over for UVic. Another award has been added to the 
three medals previously announced in an annual competition sponsored 
by the Canadian Council for the Advancement of Education (CCAE). A 
silver medal goes to Ring editor Valerie Shore for the news release she 
wrote last summer about research addressing a bullfrog invasion in B.C. 
Judges praised the release's combination of "whimsy and seriousness." 
Shore credits the response by biology PhD student Purnima 
Govindarajulu to a deluge of calls from local, national and 
international media for giving her research a high profile and attracting 
further media attention. A question about the B.C. bullfrog invasion even 
made it to an episode of the U.S. game show Hollywood Squares. 

Lynne Beecroft, head coach of the Vikes women's field hockey 
team, has been named 3M/CanadaWest Coach of the Year. As head 
coach of the team since 1984, Beecroft has led the Vikes to nine 
Canadian Interuniversity Athletic Union (CIAU) national championships 
and eight Canada West titles since 1984. The 3M-CIAU coaching 
award is based on several criteria, including positive public image, 
concern for all-round development of athletes, commitment to 
coaching education, contribution to the advancement of sport and 
the performance of the team. 


Reference librarian retires 
with national service award 


Time capsule to be unveiled 

What is three metres high, pyramidal, and contains a collapsible scooter, a 
belly button ring, wedding gowns and hundreds of other items 
representing the thoughts and feelings of young people in the 20th 
century? It's the 2001 Millennium Time Capsule, to be unveiled Monday, 
June 25 from 4-5 p.m. in the foyer of the David Lam auditorium of the 
MacLaurin Building. The project was the dream of Richmond Elementary 
School teacher Judi Warrington and her students and also involved the 
participation and support of many at UVic, including Dr. Bill Zuk and dean 
Bruce Howe of the faculty of education and Martin Segger, director of the 
Maltwood Museum and Art Gallery. The capsule will stand for the next 
century in the MacLaurin Building and be. opened in 2101. Info: 721-7766. 


BY ROBIE LISCOMB 

Don White, who retired last De¬ 
cember after working in the UVic 
libraries for 25 years, is winner of 
the 2001 academic librarians* Dis¬ 
tinguished Service Award, pre¬ 
sented by the Canadian Association 
of University Teachers (CAUT). 

The prestigious national award 
recognizes outstanding service by 
those who have contributed to the 
advancement of the status and 
working conditions of librarians at 
Canadian universities. 

“Don has worked for 25 years 
defining and defending the aca¬ 
demic status of professional librar¬ 
ians,” says Kathryn Paul, UVic 
information services librarian and 
president of the University of Vic¬ 
toria Academic Librarians* Associa- 
tion (UVALA). “As he retires, 
librarians have achieved what was 
once thought of as unthinkable — 
the right to participate fully with 
faculty in the life of the university. 
I can honestly say that without 
Don’s sustained effort over the 
years, we wouldn’t be where we are 
today.” 

White became involved in ef¬ 
forts to improve the status of UVic 
librarians in 1980, when there was 
an unsuccessful attempt to get 
union certification for librarians on 
campus. He co-chaired a commit¬ 
tee that drafted a terms of appoint¬ 
ment document from 1982-84, and 
served on the UVALA negotiating 
team that resulted in the document 
being approved by the board of gov¬ 
ernors in 1990. 

“Don did the lion’s share of the 
work,” says Paul. 

White has held every position on 
the UVALA executive and has also 
served the Faculty Association in 
several capacities, including as a 
member of the negotiating team to 
achieve the new framework agree¬ 
ment that came into effect in 
December 2000. 

“Naturally, I’m very pleased 



with the award,” says White. “I’m 
gratified that my colleagues 
thought enough of my contribu¬ 
tion to put my name forward. I’d 
like to stress, though, that there 
are many other deserving people 
who have devoted years of service 
to these issues on various commit¬ 
tees and negotiating teams. This 
award is a reflection of the suc¬ 
cess of these groups.” 

“Besides advancing the working 
conditions of his colleagues, Don 
was a superb reference librarian 
who, throughout his career, taught 
thousands of students how to use 


White 

the library and effectively access 
information,” says UVic librarian 
Marnie Swanson. “He was a valued 
librarian who will be missed by the 
campus community.” 

The Faculty Association is plan¬ 
ning a reception to honour White 
in late October. 

Meanwhile, White is enjoying 
his newly retired status. “I see this 
as an opportunity to do things I’d 
never had time for before,” he says. 


Bike to Work Week heightens cycling awareness 


Chalk up another successful Bike 
to Work Week for UVic. During 
the annual event, which ran May 
28 - June 3, the university rallied 
23 teams — its highest number 
ever — and accounted for 10 per 
cent of all teams in the region. 

BTWW is one week in the 
year, but what about the other 51? 
There are a number of new 
inititatives in place or planned to 
encourage UVic faculty, students 
and staff to pedal to work and 
classes. 

For starters, there’s the new Cy¬ 
cling Info Station. Located in the 


University Centre rotunda near the 
information booth, this kiosk is the 
place on campus to find literature 
and maps on cycling issues. The 
Greater Victoria Cycling Coalition 
(GVCC) cycling map is displayed 
prominently, along with racks of 
pamphlets, maps and newsletters 
on cycling topics. The GVCC will 
be working with the UVic bicycle 
users committee to keep this kiosk 
supplied with material. 

Eight new bike lockers have 
just been installed on campus near 
the Elliott and Sedgewick Build¬ 
ings. This brings the total number 


of publicly available lockers on 
campus to 24 (the other 16 are 
outside the SUB). The SUB Info 
Booth is the place to arrange 
rentals and the cost is reduced for 
the summer. 

A new bike shelter near the 
MacLaurin Building should be in¬ 
stalled by September. This will pro¬ 
vide protection from the weather 
for up to 28 bicycles and will join 
the other shelters installed near the 
McPherson Library and the Ian 
Stewart Complex. 

One long-awaited improve¬ 
ment is bicycle access to UVic from 


the south. Thirty per cent of UVic 
cyclists travel along Henderson 
Road, so a short stretch of Univer¬ 
sity Drive will be widened to al¬ 
low for bike lanes either side of the 
roadway between Cedar Hill X 
Road and Ring Road. 

“UVic’s cyclists represent a criti¬ 
cal mass reinforcing this alterna¬ 
tive transportation mode.” says 
John Holland, chair of UVic’s bi¬ 
cycle users committee. “We’re a 
force in the capital region, and par¬ 
ticipation in cycling events such as 
Bike to Work Week enhances 
awareness. Let’s keep on cycling!” 


Dr. M. Foomani 

Dentist 
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Balanced budget boosts 
scholarship funds 


The University of Victorias board 
of governors has approved a break¬ 
even budget for UVic for 2001-02 
that increases funding for student 
scholarships by $500,000. 

Its also the second budget in a 
row that will require no overall 
cuts to university operations. Up 
until last year, UVic departments 
had experienced six successive 
years of cuts. 

The university’s base operating 
grant from the province increases 
to $113.7 million from last years 
$108.9 million. The increase 
funds 192 additional full-time un¬ 
dergraduate student spaces at 
UVic and assists with the in¬ 
creased costs of university opera¬ 
tions. Of the newly funded 
student spaces, 63 are designated 
for particular areas — 20 in nurs¬ 
ing, 23 in high technology and 10 
each in child protection and child 
welfare programs. 

The new scholarship money will 
provide entrance scholarships for 
approximately 150 undergraduate 
students this year. The scholarships 
will range from $2,500-$6,500. 

“The university senate gave me 


Cassels named 
vice president 
academic 

... cont'd from p. 1 

During his tenure as law dean, 
Cassels has helped to maintain the 
faculty’s reputation as one of Cana¬ 
da’s top law schools. Ranked 
number one in the country in five 
of the past six surveys of recent law 
graduates conducted by Canadian 
Lawyer magazine, the school is 
praised for its faculty members’ 
open door policy and their willing¬ 
ness to coach, guide and listen to 
students. 

Cassels sees faculty renewal as 
one of the major challenges facing 
UVic in the years ahead. Almost 
one-quarter of faculty will be re¬ 
placed over the next five years, 
largely due to retirements. “Equally 
important,” he says, “is the need for 
UVic to respond positively to the 
challenges of a changing world, 
without losing sight of the humane 
values that have always defined this 
institution.” 


a mandate to increase student fi¬ 
nancial aid. I’m pleased to present 
a budget framework that provides 
additional resources to do just 
that,” says UVic President Dr. 
David Turpin. “The new scholar¬ 
ship funding will help to ensure 
that the only barrier to participa¬ 
tion at UVic is academic and crea¬ 
tive potential.” 

In addition to the boost in schol¬ 
arships, the board approved a 
$300,000 lift in the library acqui¬ 
sitions budget, an additional 
$250,000 to cover increased costs 
associated with growing use of the 
Internet, and $836,000 to deal with 
rising energy costs, particularly 
natural gas. 


The framework also incorpo¬ 
rates the provincially mandated five 
per cent cut in credit tuition fees. 
The resulting loss in revenue will 
be offset by the province. 

Decisions about how to imple¬ 
ment the framework at the faculty 
and departmental level will be made 
by university faculty, staff and ad¬ 
ministrators over the next few 
months. 

The university’s base operating 
budget for 2001-02 is $167 mil¬ 
lion. Its provincially funded enrol¬ 
ment for the year is 12,192 full-time 
equivalent (FTE) undergraduate 
students and 1,313 graduate FTEs, 
for a funded total of 13,505 full¬ 
time students. 



Chef of the year 

The next time you dine at the University Club (formerly the Faculty Club) keep in 
mind that your food is being prepared by Victoria's Chef of the Year for 2001. 
Chef Mark Davie, seen here with one of his culinary creations, was awarded the 
honour — and the trophy visible in the background — by the Victoria Associa¬ 
tion of Chefs and Cooks. It's the second time Davie has won the award for his 
contributions to the industry. Davie served as the association's president from 
1993-96, is currently treasurer, and has been involved in a number of 
fundraising campaigns and community programs. He's been a chef at the 
University Club since 1982. And in case you're wondering — the meal pictured 
is duck breast in cranberry and orange sauce, and it was delicious. 



RETIREMENT INCOME OPTIONS 
JUNE 2001 

Monthly Income Based on $50,000 


RRIFs Annuities 
Investment Funds 
Life Insurance 
RRSPs 



Tony 

Southwell, 

CIM, R.F.P. 
Former member, 
UVic Board of 
Pension Trustees 



J. Mark 
Gouws, 

CFP, CLU, ChFC 


Registered Retirement Income Fund (RRIF): 







Age 55 

60 

65 

69 

71 

75 

80 

♦Minimum Payout 

$119 

$139 

$167 

$198 

$308 

$327 

$365 

Total Payout to Age 100 

$180,037 

$148,268 

$122,965 

$106,474 

$97,650 

$88,659 

$77,649 

Accelerated Payout: 

income over 5 years $960 


Total 5 year payout 

$57,600 


Income over 10 years $555 


Total 10 year payout 

$66,600 



Income over 15 years $410 


Total 15 year payout 

$73,800 


♦Based on best current guaranteed rate of 6.10%. Returns will vary depending on investment vehicle. A wide array of investments 

are available. 








Life Annuities: 





71 

75 

80 

Age 55 

60 

65 

69 

Male: 

...payments cease at death 




$321 

$349 

$388 

$438 

$465 

$527 

$634 

...10 years guaranteed 

Female 

$315 

$339 

$370 

$399 

$413 

$443 

$479 

...payments cease at death 

$301 

$322 

$353 

$384 

$405 

$460 

$552 

...10 years guaranteed 

$298 

$317 

$343 

$367 

$382 

$416 

$456 

Joint Life: 10 yrs guaranteed $280 

$295 

$317 

$338 

$352 

$385 

$431 


Various options concerning guarantee periods and survivor benefits available. 
Annuities derived from non-registered capital have tax preferred treatment. 



Lift Income Funds (UF): Figures and brochure available upon request. If you would like a personalized illustration or 
a copy of m Your Guide to RRIFs and Annuities 0 please phone or write: 402-645 Fort Street Victoria BC, V8W1G2 
phone: (250) 385-3636 fax: (250) 385-6361 e-mail: tsouthweliesolguard.bc.ca 

SOLGUARD FINANCIAL LTD... building better retirement incomes since 1974 


letter 


To anonymous faculty across 
the university... 

I would like to say “thank you” to faculty members, most of whom 
I cannot identify, who allowed students from the graduate course 
“Teaching and Learning in Higher Education” to observe or teach 
in your classes this past year. This course is offered through the 
Learning and Teaching Centre to graduate students from across 
the campus. 

A total of 18 graduate students from the disciplines of biology, 
chemistry, child & youth care, computer science, dispute resolu¬ 
tion, education, electrical engineering, French, linguistics, medi¬ 
eval studies, nursing, philosophy, and public administration 
completed this course about university teaching this year. The 
course has two requirements that rely on the goodwill and 
mentoring of faculty members: an observation/analysis of a class 
session taught by an experienced faculty member, and a minimum 
50-minute teaching experience in an undergraduate class. 

My students do not need to identify the faculty member whom 
they observe, and they only occasionally identify the faculty mem¬ 
ber whose class they taught. I do not need this information in 
grading the assignments, and the anonymity sometimes makes the 
faculty member being observed more comfortable with the process. 

I thank each and every one of you who made it possible for a 
graduate student to complete this course. We could talk about 
teaching all year, but the richness of the experience can only be 
obtained by direct observation and practice. Students in the future 
will benefit from the skills that you helped these future teachers to 
develop. 

Dr. P. Beatty-Guenter, instructor, EDCI560 


Apology to Mr. Bruce Partridge, past 
president of the University of Victoria 
(1969-72): 

The Ring has agreed to print the following letter at the request 
of The Martlet, UVic's student newspaper. 

In the fall of 1998, the Martlet Publishing Society published a book called 
Newspaper R(evolution): The Martlet 50 Years, a 50th anniversary 
reminiscence of the history of The Martlet. In that book, the Society 
caused to be re-published stories that were originally published in 1971 
during Mr. Bruce Partridge's tenure as president of the University of 
Victoria. 

In publishing the said book, the Society did not intend to suggest that 
Mr. Partridge in any way misrepresented his academic credentials to the 
University of Victoria or to any other party. Nor does the Society suggest 
that Mr. Partridge's American law degrees, earned in 1950 and 1952 
through the Blackstone College of Law, were not lawfully obtained. The 
selection committee, which unanimously recommended Mr. Partridge's 
appointment as president, and the university board of governors, which 
appointed him, were fully aware of Mr. Partridge's academic credentials. 

It is our understanding that Mr. Partridge was considered an exceptional 
administrator. Mr. Partridge showed restraint in not taking legal action in 
connection with the 1971 stories, placing the interests of the University 
of Victoria ahead of his own. 

After he left the University of Victoria, Mr. Partridge pursued a LL.B 
degree from the University of British Columbia and graduated second in 
his class, having completed his legal studies in two-and-a-half instead of 
the usual three years. He then went on to successful careers both in legal 
and in academic circles and is the author of a textbook on management 
in Canada. 

D. Climenhaga, J. Trueman , M. Vallis 
and the Martlet Publishing Society 
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Green growth discussed at conference 

Does economic growth necessarily mean ecological damage? Can com¬ 
munities expand without sprawl? These questions are on the agenda of 
"Creating More Livable Communities," an upcoming conference held by 
the non-profit provincial organization SmartGrowthBC. The conference 
kicks off with a public forum on Friday, June 8 at 7 p.m. in Fraser 159 on 
"Smart Growth in British Columbia: Balancing Development with Livabil¬ 
ity" with Cheeying Ho of SmartGrowthBC and representatives from dif¬ 
ferent architectural firms discussing compact communities, mixed-use 
development and enhancing communities through design. The confer¬ 
ence continues on June 9, addressing topics such as sustainable transpor¬ 
tation systems, alternative development standards and green space pres¬ 
ervation. Information: Emily MacNair (eco-research chair) at 721-8193. 

Speaker series seeks presenters 

UVic faculty members with a passion for health-related research and a 
desire to share their knowledge with the public are being sought as pre¬ 
senters in the 2001-2002 Provost's UVic Faculty Series. This popular se¬ 
ries is focusing on health issues in its upcoming season. Needed are pre¬ 
senters who have a national or international reputation for excellence 
and achievement and the ability to communicate their expertise to peo¬ 
ple outside their field. Nominees can be at any rank, and limited term, 
adjunct or emeritus members are also eligible. The Provost's Series com¬ 
mittee offers an honorarium of $1,000 as an unrestricted research fund. 
Last year's nominees will automatically be considered again this year. 
Nominations should be submitted by July 21 to: office of the vice presi¬ 
dent academic and provost (BEC 480). A nomination form can be viewed 
on the VPAC Web page at <web.uvic.ca/vpac/>. 

Calling outstanding UVic education grads 

The faculty of education is soliciting nominations of outstanding UVic 
education grads for the 2001 Distinguished Education Alumni Awards, 
established in 1997 to recognize the contributions of education grads 
who have distinguished themselves as educators in B.C. Three winners 
are selected each year and three scholarships are awarded in their names 
to students who are deemed to have best served the goals of education 
during the preceding year. Nominations must include a letter and brief 
profile of the nominee and be sent by Aug. 31 to the office of the dean 
of education. Further information: 721-7757. 

Local "videophone" firm funds research 

Victoria's AVT Audio Visual Telecommunications is providing funding for 
UVic electrical and computer engineers for research involving wireless 
multimedia communications. AVT's one-year grant of $87,400 supports a 
team of faculty and graduate students led by Drs. Peter Driessen, Nigel 
Horspool and Lynn Kirlin. The three faculty members also serve as techni¬ 
cal advisors to the board of AVT. The challenge is to find faster methods 
of transmitting images and speech using existing cell phone networks 
and the Internet. To do so, special computer programs are required to 
jointly code and compress video and sound signals simultaneously. "This 
special type of coding would be a novel advance in wireless multimedia 
transmission," says Kirlin. "It would make it possible to view consoli¬ 
dated, well-formatted information using an environment of more limited 
transmission connections." The future of personal communications will 
be two-way video cellular phones and personal digital assistants. But the 
limited bandwidth for wireless data transmission means that data com¬ 
pression is a critical issue, AVT president Garry Robb says. 

Upcoming Fitwalk is a UVic tradition 

Celebrate wellness at the 10th annual President's Fitwalk on Monday, 
June 11. Creativity and spirits run high before, during and after the walk, 
which loops around Ring Road (2.2 km). Registration takes place at the 
University Centre from 11:30 a.m. to 12 p.m. and the walk begins at 
12:15 p.m. Participants are encouraged to dress up in keeping with the 
theme — components of wellness include the social, emotional, physical, 
intellectual, occupational, spritual, and the environmental. Some great 
draw prizes will be offered and the most boisterous and creatively 
dressed teams will vie for the Spirit Award. If you can't make it on the 
11th, but still want to help out your department team, walk Ring Road 
on your own anytime during the week of June 4-8 and then register at 
the athletics and recreational services office in the McKinnon Building. 

For further information, contact Kathi at 721-8721. 


UVic Employee & Family Assistance Program 


The UVic Employee & Family Assistance Program (EFAP) 
is a counselling service available FREE OF CHARGE to 
• UVic employees & eligible dependants 



Counselling is completely CONFIDENTIAL 
and available at several OFF-CAMPUS locations 

Tw moim boCb at Occ oi^? 

WHO IS ELIGIBLE? 

• All regular/continuing employees 
• All temporary/visiting/sessional employees 
appointed for a minimum of 3 months at 0.5 FTE or 
more (including grant & agency employees) 
• Dependant family members anywhere in Canada 
• UVic Retirees Association members 


Call UVic’s EFAP service provider 
727-2861 INTERLOCK 1-888-227-7897 

http://web.uvlc.ca/efap 


UVic students fly high 
in national glider competition 


A team of fourth-year mechanical 
engineering students from UVic 
won this years Free Flight Glider 
Competition organized by the 
Canadian Aeronautics and Space 
Institute. 

Daryl Brodie, David Claus, 
Curran Crawford and Cecilia Lam 
were in Ottawa last month to com¬ 
pete against nine other teams from 
universities across Canada. 

The goal of the competition was 
to design and build an unpowered, 
uncontrolled model glider that 
could carry the heaviest payload for 
the longest time. 

With their unconventional 
glider design, which involved 
the use of a smaller wing in 
front of the main wing, the 
UVic group won two of the 
three flying sessions in the 
competition. Their runs in¬ 
cluded a best flight time of 
47 seconds while carrying 
a payload of400 grams, 

They also aced the 
technical report and 
oral presentations 
sections of the 
competition. 

The stu¬ 
dents, who are 
all graduating 
this June (one of them, 
Crawford, is a medal-winner, see 
p. 7), started designing the airplane 
as an extra-curricular project last 
January. Using balsa wood for the 
wings and aluminum tubing for the 
fuselage, they built a one kilo, two 
metre-long glider — named “West 
Wing” — which flew without any 


on-board power or radio control. 

The plane was launched like a 
kite, with one person running along 
the ground to help the plane gain 
altitude. “The first day was really 
windy, which helped,” says Lam. “I 
think we got the 47-second flight be¬ 
cause we had a nice gust of wind just 
before we let go.” In total, the plane 
made 25 flights over the three- 
day event. 


It also made 25 uncontrolled 
landings, and they often weren’t 
pretty. Most times, the team did a 
quick repair job. But on its final 
flight, the glider smashed into sev¬ 
eral pieces. “We had one of our fa¬ 
mous crashes,” laughs Lam. “Its just 
as well we’d finished, because we 
couldn’t have repaired it there.” 

For their efforts, the four students 
won a $500 prize and a trophy. 

Clockwise from left: Brodie, Crawford 
and Lam with "West Wing" in Ottawa. 



Finnerty Gardens boosted by plant sale 


The May 6 UVic Plant Sale at 
McKinnon Gym generated net pro¬ 
ceeds of close to $12,000 for the 
university’s Finnerty Gardens. The 
total is the second highest ever, 
down from last year’s record because 
of watering restrictions across the 
Capital Region. 

“More than 150 ‘Friends of 
Finnerty Gardens’ pitched in to 
stage the sale under the guidance of 
the planning committee whose ex¬ 
pertise, initiative, and many hours 


of planning led the way,” says 
spokeswoman Shirley Lyon. “UVic 
(and our gardens) are fortunate to 
be part of such a wonderful com¬ 
munity!” 

Local businesses and individu¬ 
als who contributed to the sale’s 
success were: Cedar Hill Nurseries* 
Tony Wallner, Elk Lake Gardens, 
Karl Koster, A&W Victoria, Red 
Apple Foods, Boston Pizza 
(Shelbourne), Canada Safeway 
(Shelbourne Plaza and Fort and 


Foul Bay stores), Country Grocer 
(Royal Oak Plaza), Family Food 
Mart (McKenzie Avenue), Penin¬ 
sula Coop (Saanichton), Pepper’s 
Foods, Save-On Foods & Drugs, 
Thrifty Foods (Hillside and Cen¬ 
tral Saanich), and Tim Hortons 
Donuts (Ravine Way). 

Special thanks are also in order 
for UVic athletics and recreational 
services, the UVic Bookstore, cam¬ 
pus security, and facilities manage¬ 
ment. 


classifieds 


Accommodation Wanted 

Emeritus professor requires unfurnished apartment/flat/suite convenient 
for intermittent campus activities. Private, quiet, non-smoking. Possibly 
long-term arrangement. References available. Dr. E.A. Walker: 598-4733 
Fax: 250-468-5560. 

New faculty member looking for 2-3 bedroom house starting Aug. 1 for 
six months (flex). Oak Bay, Fairfield area preferred. Contact grahamvoss 
©optusnet.com.au. 

Classified ad rates are $20 for up to 25 words and $ 1 for each addi¬ 
tional word. For more information, please call 721-7636. 


simply Canadian 
tSL Tutorinq 

Become successful In 

• Dally Discussions • Seminars 

• Your Presentations • Social 
Events • Term/Thesis Papers 

“Professional English Language Coach’ 

Pat Burns.595-8689 

Email.... burns-esldhome.com 
http://members.home.net/burns-esl/ 



Margaret Mots 

Mortgage Specialist 
NO FEES EVER 

Island Pacific Capital Corp. 
102A-3550 Saanich Road 
Victoria, BC V8X1X2 


MORTGAGE 

•oil 


Tel: 475-1166 (24 hrs) 
Fax: 475-1164 


margaret@mortgagedepot.ca 


MEMORY LANE 
SCRAPBOOK CO.Ct^ 

Your ultimate scrapbook supply 
shop for all your scrapbook and 
“memory book” supplies. 
Classes and a workshop 
area available. 

3705 Stamboul St. 

(at Shelbourne and Cedar Hill X Rd.) 

ph/fax 727-2722 

www.memorylanescrapbooking.com 

i» mmm mm 
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LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR'S SILVER MEDAL 

Medal-winning master's research 
almost didn't happen 


As Husein Keshani was planning a trip to 
India to conduct his graduate research on a 
14th-century Indian tomb complex, he got 
a big surprise. 

He had already obtained a grant from the 
Shastri Indo-Canadian Institute, a funding 
agency operating in both India and Canada 
that promotes scholarly exchanges between the 
two countries. But the funding was withheld 
by the Indian government at the last minute. 

Its not uncommon for governments to re¬ 
view and regulate research funding, but this 
situation, says Keshani, was unusual. At the 
time, there were diplomatic tensions in 
Canada over India’s nuclear capability. “Re¬ 
fusing scholarly exchanges over some objec¬ 
tionable diplomatic position is one of the 
ways governments get at each other,” he says. 

Fortunately, UVic’s faculty of graduate 
studies stepped in with the 
additional funding 
Keshani needed. 

He finished his 
MA thesis — a 



study of Nizamuddin, a Delhi Sultanate Sufi 
shrine tomb complex and its surrounding 
buildings — and for his efforts has won the 
Lieutenant Governors Silver Medal as the 
top masters student for 2000-01. 

“I’m really grateful to UVic for helping 
me out,” says Keshani. “This award really vali¬ 
dates the effort and recognizes the people who 
helped along the way. Without them I could 
not have done it.” 

With training in architectural design 
and an undergraduate degree in environ¬ 
mental studies from the University of 
Manitoba, Keshani became attracted to 
Muslim architecture after a trip through 
Spain and Morocco. “I was really interested 
in exploring a part of my cultural and spir¬ 
itual heritage,” he says. 

Born in Nairobi, Kenya, his family fled to 
England, then moved to Canada in the early 
70s. He came to UVic in 1995 to study with 
Dr. Anthony Welch, a faculty member in 
UVic’s history in art department. “My course 
work in Islamic art and architecture with Dr. 



Welch was really fascinating. He provided a 
lot of the inspiration behind my thesis.” 

Keshani is now working on his PhD at 
UVic. “I’m interested in a monument in 
Lucknow, India called the Bara Imambara. It’s 
an 18th-century Shia Muslim ritual centre.” 

With a masters degree and silver medal 

GOVERNOR GENERAL'S GOLD MEDAL 


Keshani 

under his belt, Keshani is optimistic about 
an academic career and future research op¬ 
portunities in India. Tve got some independ¬ 
ent sources of funding now, and assuming 
all is calm on the diplomatic front, I may not 
have the same difficulty with funding this 
time around.” 


Painstaking lab work produces a vaccine - and a gold medal 


Michael Kuzyk laughs when he looks back 
on his early days as a UVic undergraduate. 
He started off in engineering but got so 
k turned off by the physics and math, he 
111 searched for something that was “defi- 
|| nitely non-engineering.” 

Ill He ended up in a biochemistry course 

and the rest, as they say, is history. 

“I found biochemistry really cool,” 
says Kuzyk of his undergraduate 
epiphany. “You’re getting right down 
to the inner workings of a cell and try¬ 
ing to figure out as much as you can.” 
Obviously, he figured out a lot. 
Kuzyk, 28, graduated from UVic last 
November with a PhD in biochemistry, 
and this week receives the Governor Gener¬ 
al’s Gold Medal as the university’s top doc¬ 
toral student for 2000-01. 

For his thesis — which took six years of 


painstaking lab work — Kuzyk developed a 
vaccine against salmonid rickettsial septicae¬ 
mia, a bacterial infection that has been dev¬ 
astating the coho salmon farming industry 
in Chile. “No one knows why, but this bac¬ 
terium is a real problem down there,” says 
Kuzyk. “Millions of dollars were being lost.” 

The bacterium was also poorly understood 
and notoriously difficult to grow in a lab. “It 
can only grow inside a host cell, which makes 
it really hard to get good numbers to work 
with,” explains Kuzyk. It took him two-and- 
half years to find a way to culture and purify 
the bacterium, extract the DNA and search 
for the relevant genes. 

“My goal was to find antigens, or proteins, 
from the bacteria that would be good vac¬ 
cine candidates,” he explains. “It’s the same 
approach used for human medicine.” 

After 18 months of frustrating setbacks, 


Kuzyk found the protein of interest. And af¬ 
ter further refinements and lab trials, he had 
a vaccine. It’s now being tested in field trials 
on 500,000 fish in Chile. 

Kuzyk’s pioneer work — which has been 
submitted for patenting on behalf of UVic 
— may also have laid the groundwork for 
research on two related diseases of interest to 
human health — typhus and Rocky Moun¬ 
tain spotted fever. 

Kuzyk is now a senior scientist with 
Microtek, a biotechnology firm founded by 
his thesis supervisor, UVic biochemist Dr. Bill 
Kay. There, he continues to shepherd the vac¬ 
cine through the development phase into 
product licensing, and is investigating 
vaccines for other bacteria. Applied research 
is his niche, he maintains. 

“There are so many ups and downs,” he 
grins, “but the ups are definitely worth it.” 


Kuzyk 



GOVERNOR GENERAL'S SILVER MEDAL - VICTORIA MEDAL 

Top undergrad plays piano - and his grades - to perfection 


Talk about a virtuoso performance. 

When Stephen Runge attends UVic con¬ 
vocation ceremonies this week, he’ll collect a 
lot more than his bachelor of music degree. 
The 21-year-old pianist will also take home 
the Victoria Medal as the top undergraduate 
in the faculty of fine arts, and the Governor 
General’s Silver Medal as the top undergradu¬ 
ate of the class of June 2001. 

Most remarkable of all, he’s graduating 
with a grade point average of 9.0 — a perfect 
academic record. 

“I really had no idea I was a medal con¬ 
tender,” says Runge, whose passion for the 
piano began at age six in his native Regina. 
“It was my parents’ idea to give piano a try,” 
he remembers. “As soon as I tried it, I en¬ 
joyed it. They never had to bug me to prac¬ 
tise.” 

By Grade 10 Runge knew piano was his fu¬ 
ture. “I didn’t want 20 years down the road to 
say ‘Oh, I used to be able to play those pieces, 
but I can’t anymore. I guess that was a sign.” 

In 1996, Runge travelled west to study 
music performance under the tutelage of 


Robin Wood, a UVic music professor and 
principal emeritus of the Victoria Conserva¬ 
tory of Music. “Stephen is in some ways the 
most extraordinary student I’ve ever had,” 
says Wood, who has taught piano for more 
than 50 years. “He’s quick to learn and tries 
all sorts of interesting new music that keeps 
me on my toes.” 

Runge practises up to six hours a day and 
counts Chopin, Brahms and Schumann among 
his favorite composers. Learning new pieces is 
important, he says, especially at his age. “They 
say this is the time when we can learn the most 
and the fingers are the most agile.” 

At the National Music Festival, such agil¬ 
ity earned him first place in the piano cat¬ 
egory two years ago, and third place last year 
as part of a UVic piano/violin/cello trio. This 
July—mere days after he marries UVic music 
grad and violinist Christina Gray — he’ll be 
in Kelowna to represent B.C. in the national 
Registered Music Teachers Competition. 

In the fall, Runge heads for the University 
de Montreal and a master’s degree under in¬ 
ternationally renowned piano teacher Marc 


Durand. His UVic teacher couldn’t be more says Wood, “but I know he’s going to be a 
proud. “I’m going to miss him very much,” terrific professional musician.” 

Runge 
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Eight lifetime achievers will 
become honorary UVic graduates 
at this week's convocation 
ceremonies. They are: 




CATHY CROWE 

Communty health advocate 

The fact that homelessness has cracked the national po¬ 
litical agenda is due, in large part, to the tenacious work 
of Toronto street nurse Cathy Crowe. Since moving from 
an uptown medical practice to an inner city community 
clinic 20 years ago, Crowe has been a passionate advo¬ 
cate for the poor, the marginalized and the homeless 
and persistent in comparing homelessness in Canada to 
a national disaster. In 1985, Crowe co-founded Nurses 
for Social Responsibility, an advocacy group to address 
social justice and peace issues as they relate to health, 
and she works within her profession to reawaken the 
social activist tradition in nursing. (Doctor of Science in 
Nursing, June 6) 



DR. FRASER MUSTARD 

Researcher 

His research work in cardiovascular medicine led to his 
election to the Royal Society of Canada in 1976, but Dr. 
Fraser Mustard's impact on Canadian health goes far be¬ 
yond his initial medical specialty. His early recognition of 
the impact that social and economic factors had on 
population health led to the establishment in 1982 of 
the Canadian Institute of Advanced Research — a uni¬ 
versity without walls that links scholars throughout 
Canada and around the world in research programs vital 
to human well-being. Mustard has received numerous 
awards, is a Companion of the Order of Canada and is a 
long-standing advocate for children, healthy public 
policy and social reform. (Doctor of Science, June 7) 



CHE-WOO LUI 

Businessman and philanthropist 

A prominent member of the Hong Kong community, 
Che-Woo Lui's business interests range from construction 
materials to property development. But it is his remark¬ 
able career in public service for which he is best known, 
from his work as general director of the Kai Fong (Neigh¬ 
bourhood) Welfare Association to his accomplishments as 
chairman of the Tung Wah Group of Hospitals, which 
provides free medical service to less fortunate members of 
Hong Kong society. He is equally passionate about educa¬ 
tion, and is the honorary principal of Wuyi University, a 
board director of Fudan University, and honorary vice 
president of the City of Guangzhou Education Founda¬ 
tion. (Doctor of Laws, June 8) 



LOUISE ROSE 
Musician 

Exuberant choir leader, accomplished jazz musician, or¬ 
dained Baptist minister, dedicated community activist — 
Louise Rose is all these things, and more. Born in Penn¬ 
sylvania, Rose grew up in an atmosphere of music and 
was conducting her grandfather's church choir at age 
eight. She studied arranging with Duke Ellington and 
worked with many of the jazz greats. Twenty-five years 
ago she arrived in Victoria and quickly became an inte¬ 
gral part of the city's arts community. Rose is an influen¬ 
tial volunteer at several area schools, encouraging and 
nurturing young musicians. She's also the musical direc¬ 
tor of the Victoria Good News Choir and is host and 
musical director of Vision TV's popular Let's Sing Again. 
(Doctor of Fine Arts, June 8) 



ANTONINE MAILLET 
Writer 

One of the most illustrious French-language novelists in 
Canada, Antonine Maillet has established herself as the 
doyenne of Acadian writers, putting Acadian culture on 
the world map of literature. Born and educated in New 
Brunswick and a descendant of the original Acadians, 
she has produced nearly 50 books encompassing several 
genres — fiction, non-fiction, drama, children's litera¬ 
ture, translation. Her countless literary awards include 
the Governor-General's Award for Don I'Original (1972), 
and the Grand Prix de la Ville de Montreal for 
Mariaag&as (1975). In 1979 Maillet became the first 
and only Canadian to win the Prix Goncourt — the most 
prestigious literary prize in France — for her epic novel, 
P6lagie-la-Charrett. (Doctor of Letters, June 8) 



CAROL SHIELDS 
Writer 

One of Canada's finest writers, Carol Shields was born in 
Illinois and earned a BA at Hanover College before mov¬ 
ing to Canada with her Canadian husband following 
graduation. Her first collection of poems and novels 
didn't attract much attention but Swann: A Mystery 
won the 1987 Arthur Ellis Award as that year's best Ca¬ 
nadian crime novel. But it was The Stone Diaries that 
turned Shields into an international literary celebrity. The 
novel won the 1994 Governor General's award, the Na¬ 
tional Book Critics Circle award, the 1995 Pulitzer Prize, 
and was nominated for England's Booker Prize. Larry's 
Party followed in 1998 to further acclaim. Shields now 
lives in Victoria. (Doctor of Letters, June 7) 



DR. ALAN MORTON 
Sports physiologist 

Holder of a prestigious Academic Chair at the University 
of Western Australia, Alan Morton is internationally rec¬ 
ognized for his research on exercise-induced asthma, as 
well as several other aspects of preventive medicine and 
sports medicine. His team is now studying overtraining, 
currently considered one of the most important research 
areas in sports physiology. Morton has more than 270 
publications to his credit on topics related to exercise in 
health and disease (with emphasis on exercise and 
asthma), osteoporosis, chronic fatigue syndrome and 
training for elite sport participation. He's also a former 
world-class rugby player and helped establish the sport 
at UVic while teaching here from 1967-69. (Doctor of 
Education, June 6) 



DR. SIDNEY VAN DEN BERGH 
Astronomer 

One of the world's most prolific and original astrono¬ 
mers, Sidney van den Bergh has had an immense impact 
on our understanding of the nature of the universe, gal¬ 
axy evolution and morphology, stellar populations, and 
supernovae, among many other topics. He has pub¬ 
lished more than 600 research papers and has received 
virtually every scientific award that Canada has to offer, 
along with many international honours. From 1978 to 
1986 van den Bergh headed the Dominion Astrophysical 
Observatory in Victoria, where he established its reputa¬ 
tion in several new avenues of research while maintain¬ 
ing its strengths in stellar astrophysics. He remained 
there as principal researcher until retirement in 1998. 
(Doctor of Science, June 6) 
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LAW SOCIETY GOLD MEDAL 


Medalist blends law and social activism 


Talha Syed, this year’s top law student, knew 
he wanted to study law when he completed 
his BA in political science at the University 
of Western Ontario. But it took him two 
years and a couple of continents before he 
arrived at UVic. 

A native of Pakistan who was raised in 
Camrose, Alberta, Talha spent a year in 
Korea teaching English following his gradu¬ 
ation. He spent another six months in South 
Africa volunteering as a researcher for a non¬ 
governmental organization investigating 
police corruption, as well as helping prepare 
a submission to the South African Truth and 


Reconciliation Commission on the role of 
the judiciary during apartheid. 

It was UVic s reputation as a non-com¬ 
petitive law school that presents law in a 
social context that attracted him to the 
West Coast. 

“The law faculty is outstanding. Many 
of the professors attempt to explain how law 
operates in and impacts on society. Thats 
crucial to understanding law. The school 
tries not to just turn out technicians.” 

While at UVic, Syed became involved in 
the local activist community and worked at 
the schools environmental law centre and at 


its legal information clinic. Hes currently 
spending the summer in Boston in prepara¬ 
tion for LL.M studies at Harvard in the fall. 
Syed has chosen the degrees uncommon 
thesis option, focusing on intellectual prop¬ 
erty and international trade. He credits ref¬ 
erence letters from his professors for earning 
him a Law Foundation of B.C. Fellowship, a 
Canadian Bar Association Fellowship and a 
grant from Harvard to help cover the steep 
tuition. 

Syed would like to teach law 
some day, but right now he plans 
to transfer his activist tendencies 


to the East Coast. 

“I’m not opposed to the international 
convergence aspect of globalization, but to 
the anti-democratic way that policy is be¬ 
ing developed,” he says. “Power is being 
taken away from political authorities and 
given to international tribunals and corpo¬ 
rations. I want to be able to take part in the 
public debate in public policy and contrib¬ 
ute to how social policy should go.” 


CANADIAN SOCIETY FOR MECHANICAL ENGINEERING MEDAL 

Passion for "designing things" leads to MIT 


Ever since he was a boy building model 
dump trucks in his dads workshop, Curran 
Crawford has always wanted to “design 
things... to find different ways to solve prob¬ 
lems.” 

Now that he’s completed his mechani¬ 
cal engineering degree there’ll be outstand¬ 
ing opportunities to build on his natural 
abilities: in the fall he begins work on his 
master’s degree in computational fluid dy¬ 
namics at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. He has a teacher’s assistant 
position that will cover his tuition and ac¬ 
commodation while being exposed to the 
leading-edge aerospace labs of the vener¬ 
able research school. 

Crawford, a graduate of St. Michael’s Uni¬ 
versity School, has also earned the Canadian 


Society for Mechanical Engineering Medal for 
his academic performance at UVic. 

Attracted to UVic by its co-op education 
program (and the fact he could live at home 
and save some money), Crawford counts as 
a highlight his aerodynamics work term with 
the Portuguese Air Force Academy at a base 
just outside of Lisbon. The connection came 
through UVic mechanical engineering pro¬ 
fessor Dr. Afzal Suleman who completed part 
of his formal training in Portugal. 

One day last year in an upper-level 
design course, Suleman came to Crawford 
with a problem. “He said, ‘I want a fish.’” 
No, it wouldn’t require a trip to the seafood 
counter. What Suleman had in mind was a 
robotic fish, built to mimic the swimming 
motion of the natural variety. The freshly 


coined term is “biomimetics.” 

Crawford came up with a de¬ 
sign and built a prototype that is 
in the process of being tested. 
Eventually, several dozen of the 
robot fish could be used for bio¬ 
logical research (See The Ring , 
Feb. 2, 2001). 

With technology racing for¬ 
ward and pilot-less aircraft among 
the latest advances, Crawford says 
his future interests lie with aero¬ 
dynamics and aerospace theory. 

“After MIT, I’d like to get some 
industry experience with a com¬ 
pany like Boeing or a smaller firm. 
And teaching at the university 
level appeals to me too.” 




Crawford 


JUBILEE MEDAL - HUMANITIES 

Rhodes scholar heads for Oxford with UVic medal 


If good things really do come in threes, Kate 
Ballem’s third piece of happy news should be 
a doozy. 

Last December the 21-year-old UVic stu¬ 
dent learned she’d won a Rhodes scholar¬ 
ship, a $100,000 award that pays for up 
to three years of study at England’s 
famed Oxford University. And now, 
as she graduates from UVic with a 
BSc honours in linguistics, she’s won 
something else — the Jubilee Medal 
for Humanities as the faculty’s top 
undergraduate. 

“This is a total surprise,” grins 
Ballem, whose GPA was 8.75 (out 
of 9.0). “I knew my grades were high, 
but I didn’t have any sense of where 


I stood relative to everyone else.” 

Ballem plans to take the summer off be¬ 
fore beginning her Oxford adventure in late 
September. Only 11 Canadian Rhodes schol¬ 
ars are selected each year for their academic 
achievements, success in sports, strong char¬ 
acter, public service and leadership skills. 

At Oxford, Ballem had originally hoped 
to take a master’s in language impairment in 
children, but her supervisor wasn’t available. 
Instead, she’ll pursue a doctorate of philoso¬ 
phy (equivalent to a PhD) in early language 
acquisition in children. Her long-term goal 
is a career in the clinical application of speech 
development. 

Ballem traces her interest in youngsters with 
disabilities to her own childhood when she 


attended school with a friend with cerebral 
palsy. More recendy she spent part of her sum¬ 
mers volunteering at Sunny Hill Health Cen¬ 
tre’s speech therapy department in Vancouver. 

Ballem will attend Worcester College, one 
of 39 colleges within the Oxford system. She 
also plans to row for her college — a natural 
choice for someone who was the 1997 
Canada Games champion in women’s 1,000- 
metre singles and 6,000-metre doubles 
flatwater kayaking. 

As she looks forward to the unique learn¬ 
ing experience that only Oxford can provide, 
Ballem has some useful advice for incoming 
UVic students: “Take a broad range of courses 
and keep your options open, because you 
never know what’s going to come your way.” 


MAJOR MEDAL WINNERS 


Governor General's Gold Medal 

(top PhD, all faculties) 

Michael Kuzyk, PhD biochemistry 

Lieutenant Governor's Silver Medal 

(top master’s, all faculties) 

Husein Keshani, MA history in art 

Governor General's Silver Medal 

(top undergraduate, all faculties) 

Stephen Runge, BMusic 

Jubilee Medal for Humanities 

Kate Ballem, BSc linguistics 


Computer Science Graduation Medal 

Yiping Mao 

IEEE Victoria Section Gold Medal in Computer 
Engineering 

Brian Gouge 

IEEE Victoria Section Gold Medal in Electrical 
Engineering 

Neil Carson 

Law Society Gold Medal 

Talha Syed 

Victoria Gold Medal (Fine Arts) 

Stephen Runge, BMusic 

Watch for more medal-winner profiles in our July-August issue. 


Jubilee Medal for Science 

Daniel O’Neill, BSc physics/computer science 

Jubilee Medal for Social Sciences 

Frank Vitek, BSc economics 

Dr. Maxwell Cameron Memorial Medals 
(Education) _ 

Monica Noon (elementary) 

Shane Brown (secondary) 

Canadian Society for Mechanical 
Engineering Medal 

Curran Crawford 
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Grad takes care of business — on and off the curling rink 



Gallaugher 


She’s a real team player when it comes to 
her studies and that has a lot to do with 
her sport of choice — curling. Shannon 
Gallaugher does both extremely well. 

Gallaugher, 21, is graduating from the 
faculty of business with great marks and 
an established reputation for helping out 
other students while making an extra ef¬ 
fort to boost the overall experience of 
studying commerce at UVic. 

Born and raised in Duncan, Gallaugher 
comes from a competitive curling family 
(father Bob is an accomplished curler and 
younger brother Robbie is also coming up 
through the ranks). Already in her young 
curling career, Gallaugher has been to the 
B.C. championships four times. 

In April, when the Commerce Stu¬ 
dents’ Society held its annual banquet, 
Gallaugher was given a CSS Award of Ex- 


JUBILEE MEDAL-SCIENCE 


cellence along with third-year student 
Chris Tilbe. “I was really surprised,” says 
Gallaugher. “I had actually nominated 
Chris. It was unbelievable because it’s rec¬ 
ognition for stuff that you just do — you 
don’t expect to be rewarded for it.” 

Among her extra-curricular accom¬ 
plishments, she participated in the facul¬ 
ty’s new “Athena” focus club for women, 
served on the dean’s student advisory 
council for two years, and helped form the 
UVic chapter of the Golden Key Interna¬ 
tional Honour Society for students 
in the top 15 per cent of their fac¬ 
ulty. 

Her best memories of UVic come 
back to what she feels is a very close- 
knit environment within the busi¬ 
ness faculty: “The whole feeling in 
business is really enthusiastic. The 


professors really seem to care about the 
students and all the students know each 
other.” 

After an undergraduate experience that 
included a co-op work term at the Van¬ 
couver Canucks* head office, Gallaugher’s 
course for the future will include work in 
the diverse field of business consulting 
perhaps followed by a master’s in business 
administration. 

And of course, with broom in hand, 
she’ll never stray far from a curling rink. 


Variety is spice of academic life for top science grad 


A typical science student might choose a nar¬ 
row field of interest and become fully immersed. 
Dan O’Neill takes a different approach. 

“I’m not really a specialist in any particular 
area. I’ve taken lots of electives but I think that 
has helped me to stay interested.” 

He must be doing something right. O’Neill 
is graduating from the faculty of science with 
the top grade point average and the UVic Jubi¬ 
lee Medal that goes with it. 

He majored in physics and computer sci¬ 
ence but spiced up his course load with mu¬ 
sic credits and a few psychology courses. Both 
a theorist and a problem solver, O’Neill says 
he has “always been one of those people who 
wants to know how things work. I’m more 
interested in the processes behind things.” 

If he does have particular inter¬ 
ests, they are general relativ¬ 
ity and electromagnetism— 
spurred on by Dr. Fred 
Cooperstock, an “abso¬ 
lutely wonderful and in¬ 
spiring lecturer.” 


Bom in Victoria but raised all over Vancou¬ 
ver Island (he graduated from Port Hardy Sec¬ 
ondary School), O’Neill s six co-op work terms 
also reflea his broad interests. 

At the top of his list is the four-month 
term in Hawaii, with five other UVic phys¬ 
ics students, when he was stationed at the 
U.K. Infrared Telescope at Mauna Kea on the 
Big Island, preparing data for distribution on 
the Web. The surfing and tropical fruit wasn’t 
too bad, either. He had other work terms at 
the B.C. Ministry of Environment, the In¬ 


stitute of Ocean Sciences, and the 
Dominion Radio Astrophysical Ob¬ 
servatory in Penticton. Two terms at 
Nortel Networks in Ottawa provided 
great lab experience. 

A drummer and guitarist in his 
spare time, the future is wide open. A 
trek across Europe this summer, in¬ 
cluding a visit to his family’s roots in 
Northern Ireland, will afford time for 
soul-searching. “There are many dif¬ 
ferent things I’d like to do.” 



O'Neill 


MAXWELL CAMERON MEDAL IN EDUCATION (SECONDARY) 

Martial arts are teacher's true passion 


When Shane Brown, winner of this year’s 
Maxwell Cameron Award in second¬ 
ary education, was 11, his parents 



enrolled him in a Parksville karate school 
as a birthday present. He’s still enjoying 
the fruits of that gift. 

His first karate teacher, Dr. Richard 
Marshall, inspired him by example to pur¬ 
sue a career in education. Brown also cred¬ 
its physical education teacher and 1977 
UVic education grad Allen Halverson — 
his teacher in both elementary and high 
school — as a further inspiration. Brown 
has subsequently achieved a high degree of 
success in both education and martial arts. 

He holds third-degree black belts in 
Goju-Ryu karate and Kobudo (a martial 
art using weapons) and has won five West¬ 
ern Canadian karate grand championships 
and national Kobudo championships in 
1996 and 1998. He is a sought-after mar¬ 
tial arts instructor and has taught self de¬ 
fence to law enforcement and corrections 
officers. 

While pursuing his BEd, with a con¬ 


centration in physical education and bi¬ 
ology, Brown was active in the Education 
Students* Association, serving as vice- 
president during the past year, and has 
been a member of the UVic senate. He 
has also served as a resident advisor, been 
involved in youth sports, coaching junior 
karate, lacrosse, baseball and rugby, and 
has run the UVic Butoku-kai karate club 
for two-and-a-half years. 

While serving in a practicum placement 
at Central Junior Secondary school in Vic¬ 
toria, Brown conducted a unit in martial arts 
that started off as a one-week session, but 
was so successful it was extended to a sec¬ 
ond week. 

“My true passion is for the martial arts,” 
he says. His immediate hopes are to teach 
in the Victoria area and to pursue further 
jiujitsu and karate training in California and 
Japan. For the longer term, he plans to open 
his own martial arts dojo. 
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ALL EVENTS FREE UNLESS OTHERWISE INDICATED 


At the Galleries 

Exhibit (until July 6) Roderick 
Haig-Brown, A Legacy. Maltwood 
Art Museum & Gallery. 721- 
8298. 


Wednesday, June 6 

Convocation 9:30 a.m. Education 
grads receive their degrees. Honor¬ 
ary degree: Dr. Alan Morton (see 
p.6). University Centre Farquhar 
Auditorium. 

Convocation 1:30 p.m. Human & 
social development grads receive 
their degrees. Honorary degree: 
Cathy Crowe (sec p.6). University 
Centre Farquhar Auditorium. 

Convocation 4:30 p.m. Science 
grads receive their degrees. Honor¬ 
ary degree: Dr. Sidney van den 
Bergh (see p.6). University Centre 
Farquhar Auditorium. 


Thursday, June 7 

Convocation 9:30 a.m. Social 
sciences grads receive their degrees. 
Honorary degree: Dr. Fraser Must¬ 
ard (see p.6). University Centre 
Farquhar Auditorium. 

Convocation 2 p.m. Business, law 
and social sciences grads receive 
their degrees. Honorary degree: 
Carol Shields (see p.6). University 
Centre Farquhar Auditorium. 


Friday, June 8 

Convocation 9:30 a.m. Humanities 
grads receive their degrees. Honorary 
degrees: Che-Woo Lui and Antonine 
Maillet (see p.6). University Centre 
Farquhar Auditorium. 

Convocation 2 p.m. Engineering 
and fine arts grads receive their 
degrees. Honorary degree: Louise 
Rose (see p.6). University Centre 
Farquhar Auditorium. 

Public Forum 7 p.m. Smart Growth 
in B. C: Balancing Development with 
Liveability. Main speakers: 
Cheeying Ho, SmartGrowthBC, 
Moura Quayle, UBC, & Harold 
Kalke, Kalico Dev. Ltd. Fraser 
Bldg., room 159. (Law) 721-8193. 


Saturday, June 9 

Conference 8 a.m. - 5 p.m. Creating 
More Livable Communities . 
SmartGrowthBC. Fraser Bldg. Pre- 
registration fee. (Law) 721-8193. 


The Ring's last issue of the summer will be published on July 13. Notice of 
events for July through August should be submitted to Calendar at UVic 
communications services (e-mail: ucom@uvic.ca) by no later than 4 p.m. # 
Thursday, July 5. Late submissions cannot be accepted for publication. 

Inaugural Herzberg Memorial 

Monday, June 11 Lecture 7 p.m. Gravitational Waves: 


President's Fitwalk 2001 12:15 
p.m. Annual walk around the Ring 
Road. Theme this year is wellness. 
Starts at University Centre 
Registration 11:30-12. (Athletics) 
721-8721. 


Tuesday, June 12 

Lecture 12:30 - 2 p.m. From the 
Heart: A Relational Approach to 
Resolving Conflict . Michelle 
LeBaron, George Mason Univ., 
Virginia. Human & Social Devel¬ 
opment Bldg., room A240. (Insti¬ 
tute for Dispute Resolution) 
721-8777. 


Friday, June 15 

Workshop 4-6 p.m. Meditation 
Instruction: Winning the Mind 
Swami Chidatmananda, Hyder¬ 
abad, India (Hindu teacher and 
philosopher). UVic Interfaith 
Chapel. (Interfaith Chaplaincy) 
721-8338. 


Sunday, June 17 

Beck Lecture 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 
Icelandic National Costume Inform¬ 
ation Workshop . Fridur Olafsdottir, 
Univ. College of Education, 
Reykjavik. Clearihue Bldg., room 
A201. (RSVP Trish Baer (250) 
853-7656 or e-mail <pabaer@ 
operamail. com>). 


A New Window Onto the Universe. 
Kip Thorne, California Inst, of 
Technology. University Centre 
Farquhar Auditorium. Sponsored 
by Canadian Assoc, of Physicists. 
(Physics & Astronomy) 721-7700. 


Sunday, June 24 

Performance 2-4 p.m. A Summer 
Celebration of Jewish Song Jewish 
Community Choir of Victoria. 
Emanu-El synagogue, 1461 Blan- 
shard Street, Victoria. Admission: 
$10/5/25. (Interfaith Chaplaincy) 
721-8338. 


Wednesday, June 27 

Canadian Men's Basketball Team vs. 
Japan 7:15 p.m. McKinnon Gym. 
Tickets available at event. 
(Athletics) 721-8406. 


Wednesday, July 4 

Seminar 10:30 a.m. Bayes versus 
Frequentism: The Return of an Old 
Controversy. Dr. Louis Lyons, Ox¬ 
ford Univ. Cunningham Bldg., 
room 146. (Physics & Astronomy) 
721-7700. 

Seminar 4 p.m. Some Statistical 
Paradoxes and their Resolution. Dr. 
Louis Lyons, Oxford Univ. Elliott 
Bldg., room 062. (Physics & As¬ 
tronomy) 721-7700. 


Forum focuses on hydrogen energy 


Four leading experts on hydrogen 
energy systems, including two UVic 
engineers, will be panelists at a pub¬ 
lic forum on the “inevitable hydro¬ 
gen age” on Monday, June 18 
beginning at 7:30 p.m. at the Vic¬ 
toria Conference Centres lecture 
theatre. 

On the panel are Dr. David 
Sanborn Scott, founding director of 
UVic s Institute for Integrated En- 
ergy Systems and vice-president of 
the International Association for 
Hydrogen Energy; Dr. Ged 
McLean current director of IESVic; 
Dr. Hans-Holger Rogner, member 


of the UN Intergovernmental Panel 
on Climate Change; and Dr. Carl- 
Jochen Winter, former director of 
the German National Aerospace Es¬ 
tablishment. 

The panelists will outline rea¬ 
sons they believe hydrogen energy 
systems will be widespread in the 
future, the most feasible transition 
mechanisms, and the technologies 
that will be required. A question 
and answer session will follow pres¬ 
entations by each of the panelists. 
The forum is part of the 11th Ca¬ 
nadian Hydrogen Conference, June 
17-20 at the Conference Centre. 
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4187 Quadra Street 
Victoria, B.C. V8X1L3 

CALIFORNIA GRAPE & WINE JUICES 

Seasonal grapes — call to inquire 
(Wine juices available year round) 

Division Tel: 479-4711, Res. 479-9425 

of Oak Bay Tailors Ltd. Fax:479-9577 



***** 

AT THE FOOT OF SINCLAIR HILL 


Get off campus 
& come on down 

Sunday Buffet 
Brunch. $ 8 95 

11 am - 2 pm 
Best Sunday Brunch 
(in Cadboro Bay) 



___.... Km 

Cadboro Bay's 
Neighbourhood! Pub 

Cold Beer Off Sales 
until 8 pm everyday 


Reservations 477-2688 2581 Penrhyn St. 

Fax 477-2678 for daily specials 



3831 Cadboro 
Bay Rd. 

477-6831 
Open 7 days a week 



CADBORO BAY 

Pharmacy 

477-2131 


Prescriptions (we accept student 
extended Medical Card) 

Drugs and Sundries 
Cards and Gifts 
Telephone Cards 
Films and Photo service 
Photocopying/Fax Service 
Full Service Post Office 

Opan Mon-Sat 9-6 pm; 

Sun 12-5 pm 
3825 Cadboro Bay Road 


Vr. 'Bourry Currcwu 
Chiropractor 

477-1133 

rehabilitation and family care 
referral not required 

New patients welcome! 
2571 Penrhyn St. 


Hie health of 
your body rests 



Footmaxx Orthotics 
Computerized gait & 
pressure analysis for 
custom orthotics 


Village Service 




Husky 


* 
MOHAWK 


Hmirmrnirmtim 


Full Automotive Servicing 
Time up for spring 
Fill up and save with BCAA 

477-5523 

3845 Cadboro Bay Rd. 



CADBORO BAY 
INSURANCE 
AGENCY LTD. 


Brian W. Harriott 

PERSONAL 
HOME & TENANT 
AUTOMOBILE 
2556 Sinclair Road 
Victoria V8N 1B8 
Telephone (250) 477-1355 
Fax (250) 477-1357 



BRISTOL. 
HAIR 

10% OFF 

with UVic Student Card 

Unisex Hair Fashions 
Professional Retail Cenlre 

10 min. walk from UVic 
2592 Sinclair Road 
477-3098 
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Cadboro Bay 
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Learning is a two-way 
street for award-winning 
history professor 

BY ROBIE LISCOMB 

Students aren’t the only ones busily 
taking notes in the classes of Dr. 

Greg Blue (history), this year’s win¬ 
ner of the faculty of humanities 
award for excellence in teaching. 

“Dr. Blue is the only professor 
I’ve had who takes notes on what 
the students are saying, creating a 
sense that our contributions are 
both relevant and valuable,” writes 
one of his student nominators. 

Taking notes during class discus¬ 
sions is just one of the student- 
centred methods Blue uses in up¬ 
per-level courses to improve his 
teaching and ensure that it’s respon¬ 
sive to the interests of his students. 

Blue came to UVic in 1990 with 
no prior teaching experience. “I’ve 
learned by doing and by picking up 


mark on the breadth of Blue’s 
knowledge and the depth of 
his analysis. They also cite his 
quiet, attentive manner, the 
encouragement he provides, 
and the supportive atmos¬ 
phere he fosters in class. 

“I hope my students 
leave with some sense of the 
world and its complexity 
and diversity, and with con¬ 
crete knowledge of some of 
its parts,” says Blue. A 
number of his students have 
gone on to successful careers 
in international relations, 
and many more have devel- 
research and teaching. Without oped the analytical tools and per- 
Greg Blue, it would not be so,” says spectives that will help them deal 
history chair Dr. Eric Sager. knowledgeably with the interna- 

Blue’s students consistently re- tional issues of the day. 


approaches from friends and col¬ 
leagues,” he says. “Note-taking 
while leading discussions is a tech¬ 
nique I learned from a grad school 
supervisor. A lot of my general atti¬ 
tudes are shaped by memories of 
what a difference it made to me to 
have profs who were willing to lis¬ 
ten to what we were interested in 
and help us relate that to a range of 
other ideas and outlooks.” 

Blue’s nomination letters make 
frequent reference to his availabil¬ 
ity to students as a teacher and men¬ 
tor. “His office hours are not only a 
space to discuss course concerns,” 
writes one student, “but to engage 
a mentor in the complexities inher¬ 
ent in the study of history and re¬ 
sponsible, involved scholarship.” 

Blue teaches courses in world 


history, coloni¬ 
alism, decolon¬ 
ization, and hi¬ 
storiography. 

His research in¬ 
terests include 
cross-cultural 
perceptions and 
interactions, 

Western under¬ 
standings of im¬ 
perial China 
and other non- 
Western socie¬ 
ties, particularly 
in the area of 
social theory, 
and the history of racism and colo¬ 
nialism. 

“UVic is now one of Canada’s 
centres of world history, in both 



BY BECKY LOCKHART 

You finally have your degree but 
need help finding a job or figuring 
out what career best suits you. What 
do you do? 

Head back to campus, of course. 
The UVic Student Employment 
Centre has several programs that 
make the transition from school to 
the working world easier for grads. 

For grads who don’t know what 
kind of career to pursue, there’s the 
Career Decision-Making program. 
“It’s an opportunity for recent grads 
who are still really unsure of their 
career or work direction,” says 
Jennifer Margison, centre manager. 
This free program gives participants 
the tools to make effective career 
decisions. 

Grads are guided through the 
planning process by a career coun¬ 
sellor who helps them develop a 
plan to achieve their short and long¬ 
term goals. The program is offered 
six times a year, and is made up of 
three half-day sessions over three 
weeks. 

Ifgetting work immediately is the 
number one priority, the centre’s 
newest program operates much like 
a temp agency. The Contract Work 
Referral Service, co-sponsored by the 
UVic Students Society, matches em¬ 
ployers in the community with grads 


Get a Job! 

UVic's Student Employment Centre helps 
students and alumni sort out their career options 


from all different disciplines for 
short-term contract work that can 
last up to a year. 

Program coordinator Barbara 
Chant says students are working in 
government as business analysts, 
doing information technology work 
and less technical communications 
jobs, among other things. 

“We want clients who will give 
graduates opportunities that add to 
their experience and help them 
move forward,” says Chant, adding 
that none of the students and grads 
involved in the program come from 
an info tech background. “They’re 
mostly people who have really good 
critical thinking, analytical and 
writing skills,” she explains. 

For grads who have a clear goal 
in mind but are having difficulty 
landing a job, the Career Search In¬ 
ternship program is a good fit. Par¬ 
ticipants must be 30-years-old or 
younger and actively seeking work 
in their career goal area for six 
months or longer. The 13-week 


program includes an eight-week 
paid internship. 

Ian Robertson and Paula Pothier 
run the program, and say that over 
90 per cent of participants have 
secured career-related work follow¬ 
ing their internships. 

The free program starts with 
seven half-day sessions and weekly 
meetings with program coordina¬ 
tors over five weeks, as well as an 
internship search. “We help with 
the research end of things, and help 
them to recognize their skills, and 
how to make the leap from what 
they learned in university to how 
it can help an employer,” says 
Pothier. Adds Robertson, “We 
find that a lot of people really lack 
confidence and don’t value the 
skills they have.” 

For $25 for half a year alumni 
can take advantage of all services 
offered by the Student Employ¬ 
ment Centre. “If alumni want to 
have individual consultations with 
our employment officers, or if they 



Margison 


want to come in and use the com¬ 
puters to work on their r£sum£s or 
do Internet work searches, the 
Alumni Career Services plan ena¬ 
bles them to do so,” says Margsion. 

To find out about any of these 


programs, check out the centre’s 
Web site at <www.stec.uvic.ca> or 
phone 721-8421. The Student Em¬ 
ployment Centre is located in the 
Campus Services Building across 
the hall from the bookstore. 



On the go? 
Stay 

Connected! 

Pagers starting at... 

$ 5.95 /month 

6 months minimum 

No credit? No problem! 

Pay as you go 



One extra month free 
when you mention this ad 


RadioMiTlIft 

RadioWorks Communications 

*7-S55 MJeraar FW. Victoria BC. VSZ1C8 
(Just off Douglas St. beside the Red Lion Hotel) 


www.radioworks.ca 

475-3400 
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Take a walk on the >\ild side 

There's much more to the UVic campus than buildings, walkways and parking lots 



BY DR. NANCY TURNER 


T here is no question: our univer¬ 
sity campus is spectacular. Situ¬ 
ated on an upland plain with 
plenty of trees and views of the 
ocean, the Sooke Hills, the 
Olympic Mountains and Mount Baker, the 
campus enjoys an enviable location. Our 
buildings, lawns, gardens and planted 
grounds are undeniably fine and pleasant. 

However, without the surrounding wild 
areas, our campus would be merely generic, 
little more different or extraordinary than 
many other campuses across the country, ex¬ 
cept for the milder temperatures and more 
rain than some. 

Its the unbuilt, “wild” areas around the 
campus that give UVic its unique character. 
In many ways these areas represent a last ves¬ 
tige of several major ecosystems that were 
formerly much more widespread in the Vic¬ 
toria region. They include a forested wetland, 
a Garry oak parkland with open wildflower 
meadows, and a mixed second-growth Doug- 
las-fir woodland. The chip trail that circum¬ 
navigates the campus passes through these 
areas. Anyone who enjoys walking or jogging 
can easily access and experience these areas 
close up. 

More than having solely scenic or recrea¬ 
tional interest, these wild areas represent valu¬ 
able educational and research opportunities 
for our students and faculty. They re used by 
many classes in a range of faculties and units, 
from biology and geography to fine arts and 
education. 

The campus is part of the traditional 
homeland of the Straits Coast Salish peoples. 
In fact, there was a Lekwungen village right 
below the campus at Cadboro Bay until the 
time of the first Hudsons Bay Company set¬ 
tlement, and there are archaeological sites all 
along the coastline of Oak Bay, Ten Mile 
Point and Gordon Head. 

For thousands of years people frequented 
the woods and meadows of our campus, har¬ 
vesting various plant resources, hunting, and 
fishing the lower reaches of the creeks. There 
was also plenty of game here in the early days. 
Fort Victoria residents from the mid-1800s 
speak of encountering — and hunting — 
herds of deer at Gordon Head, and before 
that, elk and wolves, bear and cougar. 

Coast Salish elders, too, remember their 
parents and grandparents coming to hunt and 


“Were so fortunate 
to have this living 
laboratory and 
place of beauty and 
refuge right in our 
back yard. Few uni¬ 
versities in Canada 
are as lucky.” 


pick berries in this area. Virtually all the na¬ 
tive trees, shrubs and herbaceous plants here 
have been used in some way as food, mate¬ 
rial, or medicine for local First Peoples. 

Take a walk along the chip trail, starting 
at the lower north end of the Fraser Building 
parking lot. Youll soon enter a realm far re¬ 
moved from the bustle of the built part of 
campus, rich in colour and texture, fragrance 
and sound. 

Before you go too far into the woods, stop 
for a moment under the big-leaf maple trees 
sheltering the trail and listen. At any time of 
the year you 11 hear a wild symphony. You may 
be startled by the piercing repeat-calls and 
hammering of pileated woodpeckers. Youll 
enjoy the fluting of robins, and the twitter¬ 
ing of myriad small songbirds in the upper 
canopy. You 11 notice the rustling sounds in 
the underbrush of the rufous-sided towhees, 
with their questioning calls and repeating 
trills. Bumblebees, frogs, and other creatures 
add their own refrains. 

Many of the plants growing along this part 
of the trail prefer wet places. At one point the 
trail crosses over a small arm of the creek, and 
you can see the large, emerald green, tropical- 
looking leaves of the skunk-cabbage, or yel¬ 
low arum, together with the tall, dark green 
segmented stalks of scouring-rush, or horsetail, 
and other wetland species — purple-flowered 
hedge nettle, water parsley and delicate lady 
fern — growing in and near the water. 


Dense thickets of salmonberry, a wild 
relative of raspberry, with thorny stems and 
three-parted leaves and lush golden or ruby- 
red edible berries, also grow in the 
moist areas. Nearby are bushes of 
w red-osier dogwood, with their deep 
red stems, and thimbleberry, another 
raspberry-relative with large, soft maple¬ 
like leaves. Overhead are the greens 
of the big-leaf maple, whose large 

branches are festooned with lush mosses, 
and enormous cottonwood trees that release 
their sweet, beeswax-like fragrance, espe¬ 
cially in the spring when the buds are 
^ just breaking. 

Other deciduous trees of these 
woods, which you can see if you wander along 
the chip trail from the lower end of the Fraser 
lot, include red alder, Pacific crabapple, 
cascara, and bitter cherry. Here and there are 
stands of trembling aspen and various spe¬ 
cies of willow. Grand fir and Douglas-fir are 
the most common coniferous species. 

Other shrubs to be seen beneath the for¬ 
est canopy, mostly in the drier areas, include: 
Indian plum, Saskatoon berry, black haw¬ 
thorn, mock-orange and oceanspray. Mock- 
orange and oceanspray have straight, hard 
stems that were used by the Salish peoples 
for arrows, root-digging sticks and mat- 
making needles. At some places along the 
trail, you have to be careful that you don’t 
get stung by the rampant stinging nettle, a 
plant whose tough stem fibres were used by 
First Peoples for cordage and fishing nets. 

The trail emerges from the woods and 
parallels Gordon Head Road for a stretch 
before crossing an entrance road to the cam¬ 
pus and curving around through a wildflower 
meadow where the few dense patches of blue 
camas lily are reminders of what vast 
stretches of Victorias landscape were like 
in the past. 

In late April and early May, the 
camas and western buttercup are at 
their prime, presenting dense, eye¬ 
catching patches of deep blue and yel¬ 
low interspersed with reddish purple 
shooting stars, to contrast with the 
many shades of green offered by 
the Garry oaks and understory 
shrubs around them, mainly 
wild roses, waxberry, or 
snowberry and Indian- 
plum. These parklands 
truly are wild gardens, 
and make a wonderful 
adjunct to the more 
formal Finnerty Gar¬ 
dens nearby. 

As you continue 
on, take time to en¬ 
joy the majesty of 
the giant oaks, trees 
whose history ex¬ 
tends back in some 
cases 300 years or 
more. The Garry oak 
parkland is one of the most 
endangered vegetation 
types in all of Canada, 
with many rare and en¬ 
demic species found no¬ 
where else in the 
country. 

The chip trail winds 
around, crossing the 
university entrance on 
Henderson Road, 


and continuing into more predominandy co¬ 
niferous woods, with large Douglas-firs, 
grand firs, and more large maples, alder, 
cascara, bitter cherry, flowering dogwood, ar¬ 
butus and many of the shrubs already men¬ 
tioned. There are a number of Pacific yew 
trees here as well. These trees with their tough, 
resilient wood, were valued by First Nations 
for making implements of many types, in¬ 
cluding bows, root-digging sticks, wedges, 
clubs and steering paddles. They were also 
used medicinally, and enjoy current fame as 
the source of a potent anti-cancer drug, taxol. 

Mystic Vale, that magical ravine running 
along the far side of the Cunningham Woods, 
is one of the most special native areas on cam¬ 
pus. Mystic Vale has species seldom seen any¬ 
where else around Victoria, plants like false 
Solomon s seal, vanilla-leaf, rattlesnake plan¬ 
tain, stink currant, trilliums, orchids, and 
plenty of interesting mosses and lichens 
festooning the trees and carpeting the ground. 

Like many good things, we tend to take 
these wild places on our campus for granted. 
Were so fortunate to have this living labora¬ 
tory and place of beauty and refuge right in 
our back yard. Few universities in Canada are 
as lucky. These woodlands are some of the 
last areas of their type left in the city of Vic¬ 
toria, and they are part of what makes Victo¬ 
ria and our campus so special. 

Dr. Nancy Turner is a faculty member in UVics 
school of environmental studies, where she stud- 
ies the ethnobotanical and environmental 
knowledge of indigenous peoples ofB.C., and 
its applications in conservation biology, forest 
and environmental policy, and environmental 
and cultural health and restoration. 


Turner 
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Childhood fascination with science still fuels chemistry prof 
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BY VALERIE SHORE 

When Alexandre Brolo was a child grow¬ 
ing up in Brazil one of his favourite toys 
was a chemistry set. He was fascinated 
with watching chemical reactions and 
trying to figure out what was going on. 

Not much has changed. Sure, the 
chemistry set has been replaced by a lab 
soon to be equipped with thousands of 
dollars worth of 
state-of-the-art in¬ 
strumentation, but 
his end goal is the 
same — trying to 
figure out what’s 
going on. 

Spend even five 
minutes with Brolo, 
who joined UVic’s 
chemistry depart¬ 
ment in January, 

Brolo 


and it’s very apparent that his childhood 
passion for chemistry has evolved into 
healthy scientific ambition. “I came to 
UVic to be a top researcher in electro¬ 
chemistry and spectroscopy, and that’s 
what I want to do,” he says. 

He also wants to teach, something 
that he got plenty of experience doing in 
Brazil where chemistry instructors are 



few and far between. During his first year 
as an undergraduate at the University of 
Sao Paulo, he taught chemistry night 
courses for adults. “I was the youngest 
guy in the classroom at the time,” laughs 
Brolo, who by third-year was teaching 
high school chemistry part-time. “When 
a person learns something from you, this 
is a very nice feeling,” he says. 

By the time Brolo earned his master’s 
from Sao Paulo, he had narrowed his field 
of interest to surface electrochemistry. 
Then he headed north to Ontario’s Uni¬ 
versity of Waterloo and a 
PhD and postdoctoral work 
that added Raman spectro¬ 
scopy and pulsed laser tech¬ 
nology to his skill set. At 
UVic he plans to combine all 
these techniques in novel 
ways to study chiral mol¬ 


ecules — asymmetrical molecules that are 
of keen interest to the pharmaceutical in¬ 
dustry in the design of new drugs. 

a I want to create new spectroscopic 
techniques that are laser-based and can 
give much more information about the 
dynamics of chiral molecules,” explains 
Brolo, who admits he’s still driven by 
that old childhood curiosity. “I’ve been 
thinking about my research ideas for a 
long time,” he says, tt and if they hap¬ 
pen the way I hope, then it will be a 
nice contribution to science.” 


Geography prof goes where 

the wind blows 


BY BECKY LOCKHART 

Ian Walker has been at UVic almost a 
year, and is still regularly mistaken for a 
student. 

But he’s used to it. He’s one of only a 
handful of Canadian aeolian geo¬ 
morphologists — people who study wind 
erosion processes and their effect on the 
landscape — and they’re all 20-30 years 
his senior. 

As a teenager Walker wanted to be an 
architect. But he didn’t get into the school 
he’d applied to, so he pursued engineer¬ 
ing instead. After one semester he soon 
realized he should follow his passion for 
physical geography. “I’ve always loved 
geography, and I’m fascinated by land 
forms and their processes,” he says. “It’s 
amazing what you can do or accomplish 


if you’re truly passionate about some¬ 
thing.” 

In his final undergraduate year at the 
University of Toronto, Walker hounded 
his professors for field assistant jobs, and 
got one studying how river deposits are 
affected by land-use and climate changes 
(known as fluvial geomorphology), Walk¬ 
er’s other area of interest. 

“I probably would have floated 
around a bit humming and hawing about 
grad school, but that project really 
spurred my interest,” says Walker, who 
was later urged by a University of Guelph 
professor to do graduate work on wind 
dynamics. 

“It’s a pretty under-serviced area,” says 
Walker of his primary area of study. He 
looks at how wind, climate, topography 


and sediment transport inter¬ 
act in desert and coastal en¬ 
vironments. Walker wrote his 
PhD dissertation on air flow 
and sediment transport pat¬ 
terns over desert dunes, and 
spent two field seasons in 
Nevada living in a tent with 
no running water. “It was a 
blast, I miss it,” he says. 

Aeolian research has ap¬ 
plications down the line in coastal, agri¬ 
cultural and recreational land use 
planning, as well as in the management 
of natural habitat and conservation lands 



Lecturer's enthusiasm 
for computers is infectious 


BY BECKY LOCKHART 

“Who gets to play with this?”” asks Mary 
Sanseverino as she reaches for a box high 
on her office shelf. Shaking the box of 
Lego-like pieces she uses to show stu¬ 
dents how driods work, the computer 
science lecturer grins and says, “That 
would be me.” 

Delighted with her senior lecturing 
position that began last September, 
Sanseverino’s “raison d’etre” is to teach. 
A marathon runner and avid cyclist, she 
has the energy and motivation to chal¬ 
lenge students from all over the academic 
spectrum in her large first-year compu¬ 
ter classes. 

“I do get to do research, but it’s about 


teaching methodology,” says the informa¬ 
tion technology specialist, who has “in¬ 
dustrial strength” Web sites for her 
students to ensure they know their stuff. 

Sanseverino was working in the pri¬ 
vate sector implementing e-commerce 
strategies to not-for-profit companies 
when she was offered her position, but 
she’s spent most of the last 20 years on 
the UVic campus. 

She did her undergrad and master’s 
at UVic in geography, and took compu¬ 
ter science classes before it was possible 
to get a minor in the discipline. Then 
she worked regularly on campus as a vis¬ 
iting lecturer and sessional in computer 
science, and as a programmer, analyst, 



Walker (with a handful of sand) 

subject to wind action. 

Although he has big plans for his re¬ 
search program, Walker has spent much 
of his first year at UVic designing the 
three classes he teaches and apply- 
ing for grants. “Once the front end¬ 
loading is done,” he says, “you 
couldn’t ask for a better job.” 


Sanseverino 

and consultant in the language lab and 
computing services. 


Because she has a background in 
e-commerce, Sanseverino also 
team-teaches an interdisciplinary 
graduate-level class on the subject 
with the faculty of business. She 
says few people teach e-commerce 
because they can make “big bucks” 
doing it instead. 

However, she feels more com¬ 
fortable in an academic milieu, 
with education instead of profit as 
the bottom line. “I like to go home 
at the end of the day and think 
well, I helped more than just my 
shareholders today, I did some¬ 
thing good for people.’ That’s what pulls 
me back.” 


LOOKING FOR THE EVENTS CALENDAR? ... SEE PAGE 9 
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